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STngomnia 


I  cannot  sleep — 

I  lay  me  down, 

But  sleep  comes  not. 

My  heart  is  filled 

With  longing  for  I  know  not  what. 

Perhaps  if  I  could  see 

A  field  whose  sheathes  of  golden  wheat 

Sway  gently  with  the  purring  wind, 

I  would  find  rest. 

Or  if  soft  strains 

Of  Liehestraum 

Would  reach  my  ear.    Of  if 

The  odor  of  the  woods  after  a  storm 

I  now  might  smell. 

Or  if  the  touch  of  Mother's  hand 

Upon  my  own  I'd  only  feel, 

I  would  find  peace. 

Cecile  Lindau,  ' ^o. 


Your  soul  is  like  a  bird  loosed 

From  a  high  cliff  in  early  morning — 

A  lark  that  goes  soaring  higher,  higher 

Until  it  reaches  the  very  heavens. 

Then  bursts  into  song. 

It  looses  a  tiny  stream  of  melody 

That  floats  gently  downward,  cheering  all — 

And  lonely  mortals  hearing. 

Shoulder  their  burdens  with  a  song. 

Allene  Whitener,  '28. 
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Muriel  Wolff,  '30 

THE  LITTLE  old  flour  mill  was  sleeping  in  the  gold  of  the  spring 
afternoon.  The  rough,  yellowed  boards  leaned  crookedly  against 
each  other,  and  creaked  sleepily.  Inside  the  big  grinders,  the  belts,  the 
sacks  of  corn,  the  scales,  and  the  tools  in  the  corner  lay  oppressively 
still  beneath  their  coating  of  white.  There  was  not  even  a  spider  build- 
ing his  home  in  the  already  densely  populated  window  sill.  Peace,  like 
the  white  flour  dust,  had  fallen  over  the  whole  place,  A  screened  door 
slammed,  and  a  woman's  nasal  voice  cut  sharply  into  the  silence. 

"Gus  .  .  .  Gus  .  .  .  Gus!" 

From  this  tone  of  harsh  command,  her  voice  swooped  into  one  last 
cry  full  of  anger. 

"Gus  Blackwelder  .  .  .    !" 

On  the  lean-to  porch  that  ran  the  length  of  the  mill  in  front,  some- 
thing white  on  top  of  sacks  of  meal  stirred,  emitted  a  grunt,  and  sat  up. 
It  was  Gus.  He  might  have  been  a  tattered  gnome  who  lived  in  one 
of  his  meal  sacks,  he  was  so  white  all  over,  so  shrivelled  up,  and  had 
such  a  queer  little  face.  Always  the  ancient,  dusty  hat,  which  was  al- 
most minus  a  crown,  shadowed  this  wrinkled  face  with  its  pale  eyes, 
its  rimless  spectacles,  and  the  whitened  mustaches  that  hung  like  a  de- 
jected fringe  about  his  thin  lips.  The  mustache  and  his  protuding  teeth 
gave  his  voice  a  muffled  sound. 

"Hoh  ?  What  ya  want  Kate  ?"  he  asked  in  a  weak  tone  as  he  rose 
to  his  feet. 

His  wife  retorted  in  her  natural  voice.  Although  it  was  shrill, 
there  was  a  decided  wheezing  quality  in  it. 

"Git  to  this  house,  and  deliver  this  here  milk.  Hit's  nearly  'bout 
five  o'clock.  You  ain't  worth  a  pretty — a  laying  out  there  at  that  mill 
all  day.  You  don't  make  nothing  by  it  either.  If  it  wasn't  for  me, 
we'd  be  settin'  in  the  pore  house  right  now.  I  got  a  notion  to  have  that 
mill  tore  down  before  winter  comes." 

Having  vented  her  surplus  wrath  in  this  way,  she  bustled  into  the 
house  to  get  the  milk. 

Gus  ambled  spiritlessly  across  the  small,  fenced-in  cow  lot  to  the 
back  yard.    Beneath  a  blossoming  apple  tree  stood  an  antiquated  but 
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extremely  respectable  Ford.  He  climbed  wearily  into  the  driver's  seat, 
and  settled  down  with  a  sigh.  He  was  never  at  ease  in  the  car.  It 
smacked  too  much  of  Kate's  meticulous  care.  He  glanced  about  the 
back  yard.  It  too  was  her's  with  its  clean  swept  yard,  its  white  washed 
fruit  trees,  and  the  wash  tubs  sitting  primly  on  a  bench  under  the  grape 
arbor.  When  his  eyes  rested  on  the  wash-pot,  he  recalled  the  time  she 
had  used  as  fuel  the  wooden  box  he  liked  to  sit  on  in  the  mill. 

At  the  sound  of  Kate's  heavy  footsteps  on  the  porch,  he  scrambled 
awkwardly  over  the  side  of  the  car,  and  cranked  the  engine.  It  started 
readily  and  smoothly  due  to  the  work  of  Willard,  his  oldest  boy.  By 
the  time  Kate  had  reached  the  car  with  her  crate  of  milk  bottles,  Gus 
was  back  in  the  driver's  seat  all  ready  to  start. 

"Looks  like  you  could  give  me  some  help  sometimes,  instead  of  jest 
settin'  there  a  star  in'.  I  never  saw  abody  so  lazy."  This  she  hurled 
breathlessly  at  him  as  she  arranged  the  crate  in  the  back  seat  with 
swift,  strong  movements.  Everything  about  her  was  strong — her  large 
body,  her  hands,  the  clear,  straight  features  of  her  face,  and  her  gray 
eyes.  There  was  something  in  their  depths,  however,  that  made  one  a 
little  distrustful. 

She  straightened  up  from  her  exertion,  and  with  hands  on  hips 
watched  Gus  breeze  out  of  the  yard.  Above  the  noise  of  the  engine,  he 
heard  her  final  words, 

'T've  done  decided  to  have  it  tore  down  before  winter." 

He  knew  all  too  well  what  she  meant,  but  it  seemed  incredible  that 
even  Kate  could  do  such  a  thing.  She  had  taken  everything  else  from 
him ;  surely  she  would  leave  him  his  mill.  It  was  not  only  his  refuge 
from  a  bewildering  world,  but  there  he  mattered.  It  was  his ;  it  needed 
him ;  he  understood  it. 

He  was  so  completely  filled  with  the  dreadfulness  of  the  thing,  he 
forgot  his  usual  shyness  of  delivering  the  milk.  Always  he  was  filled 
with  horror  lest  the  customers  would  see  him  and  try  to  talk,  or  lest  the 
children  would  point  at  him,  and  laugh.  For  once  he  didn't  mind  walk- 
ing up  to  the  huge  house  that  belonged  to  Mr.  Candler,  the  richest  man 
in  town.  He  hardly  heard  the  little  golden  haired  girl  in  the  pink  dress 
as  she  jumped  up  and  down,  laughing  and  screaming, 

"That's  Weedy  Gus  .  .  .  little  old  Weedy  Gus.  .  .  ."  She  always 
called  him  that.    It  didn't  matter  today. 
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Night  came.  This  time  it  did  not  bring  sleep  and  forgetfulness. 
It  only  brought  the  trouble  closer.  Early  in  life  Gus  had  coated  his 
feelings  with  a  film  as  a  protection  against  life.  Consequently,  he  felt 
things  only  in  a  vague  way.  With  her  first  threat  against  his  mill, 
Kate  had  brushed  that  film  away.    He  suffered  intensely. 

By  the  time  he  had  fed  the  pigs  at  five  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
Gus  had  definitely  decided  upon  one  thing.  He  would  beg  Kate  not  to. 
He  knew  her  will,  but  maybe  she  would  change  just  once  if  she  saw 
how  much  it  mattered.  Time  dragged  by.  He  was  beating  up  his 
courage.  Four  hours  later  he  thought  he  had  his  chance.  He  was 
bending  over  a  wash  tub  scrubbing  hard  at  one  of  Willard's  shirts. 
Kate  was  sousing  the  clothes  with  a  stick  up  and  down  in  the  wash-pot. 
They  were  both  silent. 

Suddenly  a  voice  filled  with  fury  rang  across  the  back  fence. 

"Kate  Blackwelder,  will  you  or  that  man  of  yourn  please  step  up  to 
this  fence  for  one  minute  ?" 

Both  of  them  stared  and  wheeled  around.  The  skinny  face  of  Mrs. 
Burleson,  their  next  door  neighbor,  blazed  at  them  over  the  fence. 

Kate  deliberately  spat,  wiped  her  mouth  with  the  back  of  her  hand, 
strode  up  so  close  to  the  fence  she  could  have  touched  her  antagonist 
Gus  clutched  the  edge  of  the  wash  tub,  and  looked  on  aghast. 

Kate's  voice  was  deadly  calm.  ''All  right,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Burleson, 
and  what  can  you  be  a  wantin'  of  me?" 

"Kate  Blackwelder,  I've  stood  all  I'm  a  gonna'  stand  from  David 
Blackwelder,  that  boy  of  yours,"  Mrs.  Burleson  screamed  back.  "He's 
been  a  stealin'  from  us  ever  since  we  lived  in  that  house.  He  stole 
every  tgg  our  hen's  ever  laid;  he  stole  C.  G.'s  skates;  he  stole  Mr. 
Burleson's  gun;  and  now  he's  stole  my  diamond  ring.  I'll  not  stand 
for  it.  If  you  don't  do  something  I  can  git  the  law  on  my  side,  and  it 
wilir 

"He  brung  back  your  ring,  didn't  he,  Miss  Burleson?"  Kate  asked 
much  too  sweetly. 

"Yes,  after  Clarence  threatened  him  with  the  law.  Besides,  he'll 
not  quit  at  that;  he'll  keep  on  'till  he  takes  every  thing  we've  got.  I 
ain't  ever  seen  such  a  boy  in  all  my  life.  I'd  blush  for  shame  to  have 
such  a  child — stealin'  all  the  time." 
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Kate  thought  of  a  ham  Mr.  Burleson  had  once  stolen  from  a  butcher 
shop,  drew  herself  to  her  full  height,  and  folded  her  arms  majestically 
across  her  breast.  With  a  firm  voice  she  broke  into  what  her  opponent 
was  saying, 

"Praise  the  Lord,  it  ain't  the  head  of  the  house  that  does  it." 

Mrs.  Burleson  silently  disappeared. 

Kate  came  back  to  her  washing  with  a  triumphant  smile  on  her  lips. 
Now  thought  Gus  is  the  time  to  do  it.  Her  last  remark  in  her  apparent 
good  humor  encouraged  him. 

"Kate?"  he  ventured  in  a  stifled  voice. 

"Uh-huh,  Gus?"  she  answered  absently. 

He  gathered  up  all  the  courage  in  his  scrawny  body  and  desperately 
blurted  out:  "Kate,  you're  not  gonna  have  the  mill  tore  down,  air  ye? 
Kate,  hit  brings  a  little  money,  and  I'll  larn  David  how  to  work  it.  I'll 
come  over  to  the  Baptist  church  with  ye  if  you  don't,  Kate." 

She  did  stop  rinsing  and  wringing  out  the  clothes  for  one  minute. 
The  only  change  in  her  expression  was  a  stiffening  of  her  lips. 

"Gus  Blackwelder,"  she  said  quietly,  "you  don't  need  to  come  snivel- 
lin'  around  me  about  that.  I  told  you  once  I  was  goin'  to  have  that 
there  mill  tore  down,  and  I  meant  it.  Uncle  Rob's  a  gonna  give  me 
two  heifers,  so  with  them  we've  got,  we'll  be  a  needin'  a  new  barn.  I 
can  make  more  money  a  sellin'  milk,  and  butter  and  eggs  in  one  week 
than  you  can  make  with  that  mill  in  a  month.  You  and  the  boys  can 
tear  down  the  mill,  and  we'll  sell  all  we  can  from  hit.  Then  you  can 
put  up  a  new  barn  where  hit  was  with  what  money  and  lumber  we  can 

git." 

Kate  forgot  she  was  scolding  Gus.  She  thought  only  of  her  plans 
for  starting  her  business.  Already  she  was  dreaming  of  her  success. 
Gus  knew  it  was  useless  to  protest  any  more.  He  bent  over  the  tub, 
and  scrubbed  the  clothes  furiously,  so  Kate  wouldn't  guess  how  much 
he  really  cared. 

During  the  weeks  that  followed,  Gus  would  have  almost  given  up 
living  if  it  hadn't  been  for  David,  his  youngest.  All  the  other  children 
were  so  like  their  mother  that  they  only  made  life  more  miserable. 
Dave  was  close  to  him,  and  returned  much  of  the  love  given  him  by  his 
father.     He  was  a  queer,  silent  child.     He  had  a  mania  for  stealing 
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which  seemed  incurable.  Beatings,  harsh  words,  threats,  and  every 
other  method  seemed  in  vain.  He  never  wanted  the  things  he  stole. 
He  was  ashamed  afterwards,  but  couldn't  resist  taking  them.  The 
whole  neighborhood  was  in  arms  about  him,  and  decided  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  This  was  luckily  unknown  to  Gus,  He  was  spending 
his  last  days  with  his  beloved  mill,  but  he  thought  he  had  years  more 
with  his  son. 

David  went  before  the  mill.  One  evening  in  the  mid-summer  after 
he  came  back  from  delivering  the  milk,  Gus  was  met  in  the  yard  by 
Kate,  who  was  very  excited.  She  told  him  some  of  the  richest  men  in 
town,  and  some  other  men  who  she  didn't  know  had  been  to  see  them. 

"They  set  a  long  spell  just  a  talkin',  then  Mr.  Candler  he  spoke  up 
about  Dave.  Said  he  surely  thought  the  Bailey  reforming  school  was 
the  place  for  him.  I  said  well  now  .  .  .  didn't  know  'bout  that. 
Mr.  Candler  and  all  the  others  too  commenced  to  arguin'  and  carrin' 
on  so  'till  I  had  to  give  in.  Mr.  Candler's  got  some  fine  lumber  he's 
goin'  to  give  me  for  my  barn ;  said  he'd  have  hit  hauled  and  everything. 
Dave's  goin'  next  week." 

Gus  never  knew  how  he  reached  the  house,  or  got  through  the  rest 
of  that  day,  and  the  following  ones.  He  was  past  suffering.  Every- 
thing had  been  swept  away.  Only  a  meaningless  void  was  left.  In  the 
same  week  he  told  his  son  good-bye,  and  with  his  own  hands  helped  to 
tear  down  the  mill. 

It  was  spring  again.  Beneath  the  apple  tree,  Gus,  dressed  in  new 
blue  overalls  was  hoeing  the  strawberry  plants  in  the  garden.  For  a 
long  while  he  worked  vigorously  without  pausing,  then,  with  one  or 
two  sidelong  glances  toward  the  kitchen  window,  he  stopped  and  leaned 
upon  his  hoe.  A  breeze  played  among  the  apple  trees,  and  sent  loose 
petals  showering  down.  The  air  was  thick  with  them,  but  when  Gus 
looked  up  the  only  thing  he  saw  was  the  new  red  barn  across  the  garden. 
His  eyes  rested  softly  there. 

A  window  was  flung  up  and  a  voice  called  out  sharply — 

"Gus,  you'd  better  git  back  to  your  hoein'." 

"Aw  right,  Kate,"  he  mumbled. 

The  apple  petals  fell  on  his  back  that  was  bent  over  the  hoeing. 
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I  spring  from  the  earth 
I  sweep  to  the  dome 
The  night  is  my  home. 

I  slash  through  the  wind 
I  burn  through  the  rain 
The  night  is  my  pain. 

The  clouds  feel  my  arm 
The  night  knows  my  will 
I  cannot  be  still. 

On  through  the  black 
On  through  the  mist 
On  through  the  cloud 
A  flash  through  the  night 
A  pathway  of  light 
On.  .  .  . 


Annie  Lee  Blauvelt,  '50. 


Life  is  a  shining  golden  coin. 
Some  clutch  it  tightly 

Until  it  grows  stale  and  dull. 
I'm  tired  of  holding  mine; 

I  want  to  fling  it  out, 
And  watch  it  sparkle  in  the  sun. 


Muriel  Wolff,  '$0. 
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(A  Story  for  Children) 
Jean  Harvey,  '30 

THE  QUEEN  of  Fairics  was  having  a  festival.  Chocolate  bon-bons 
and  fly-away  French  pastries,  and  ambrosia  and  nectar  were  to  be 
sent  up  by  the  caterer.  Every  florist  in  Fairyland  was  to  give  his  most 
beautiful  flowers,  and  all  the  best  musicians  had  practiced  for  weeks  to 
play  in  the  Royal  Orchestra.  No  more  gala  affair  had  ever  been  held 
in  that  ethereal  region.  Tournaments  were  to  be  reveled  in  by  fairy 
folk,  and  dances  and  games.  There  was  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies  to 
be  crowned  Empress  of  Summer.  Oh !  It  was  going  to  be  lovely,  and 
there  was  not  one  fairy  anywhere  who  did  not  flit  around  with  glee 
and  pluck  blue-bells,  and  make  costumes  of  gossamer. 

Baby  fairies  could  not  be  still  when  the  great  day  finally  came.  It 
was  such  a  perfect  day,  and  everything  worked  beautifully  as  the  Queen 
had  planned.  For  the  grown-up  fairies  the  tournaments  were  breath- 
taking, and  the  youngsters  were  delighted  (and  cried  not  a  wee  bit)  to 
roll  on  the  lawn  and  playfully  chase  each  other.  The  Queen  sat  on  her 
flowery  throne  that  overlooked  all  the  palace  grounds  and  smiled  graci- 
ously and  happily  at  her  merry  subjects  who  danced  and  flung  daisy 
wreaths  around  their  sweetheart's  necks. 

Just  as  a  tinkly  chime  struck  five,  the  queen's  uncle,  a  little  old  man 
smothered  in  hot-looking  purple  robes,  came  from  a  pavillion  near  by, 
and  walked  with  would-be  stateliness  down  the  long  white  path  to  the 
throne.  Behind  him  danced  four  tiny  fairies  who  sprinkled  rose  petals 
to  the  breezes.  Divine  dancers  they  were,  but  those  who  were  witness- 
ing the  ceremony  scarcely  saw  them,  for  they  had  seen  the  Queen's 
gorgeous  crown  being  borne  down  that  aisle  by  two  tiny  fairy  gentle- 
men. They  were  dressed  in  white  satin  suits  and  seemed  much  too 
small  to  carry  that  immense  pillow  and  that  precious  band  of  flowers. 
Precious,  indeed,  it  was,  for  the  Queen's  favorite  florist  had  designed 
it  with  the  rarest  flowers.  It  seemed  studded  with  orchids  and  inlaid 
with  emerald.  The  florist  had  used  an  expensive  vine  to  entwine 
around  the  edges  and  he  was  confident  that  the  Queen  would  be  pleased. 
Everyone  stood  breathless,  admiring  his  product;  and  every  sound 
(even  the  mumbling  of  the  palace  fountain)  ceased  while  the  pages 
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marched  up  to  the  throne  where  the  Queen's  uncle  took  the  wreath,  and 
placed  it  on  her  shining  locks.  "Fairest  of  the  Fair,  and  Most  Gracious 
Queen  of  the  Fairies,  I  now  crown  thee  Empress — " 

"Ow-w-w !"  A  blood  curdling  shriek  came  from  her  majestic  lips 
as  the  Queen  fell  off  her  throne  in  a  deathly  palor.  The  throng  was 
mystified;  what  could  have  happened?  The  uncle  waved  the  anxious 
fairy  subjects  back  and  ordered  her  court  maids  to  bring  ice  water  and 
herb  juice.  The  water  they  washed  on  her  lovely  face,  and  the  herb 
juice  they  forced  her  to  drink.  After  long  seconds  her  eyelids  fluttered, 
and  she  mumbled,  "My  head — " 

The  Royal  Doctor  had  arrived,  and  he  examined  her  head.  An 
ugly  stream  of  blood  was  oozing  down ;  this  he  stopped  with  a  bandage. 
Tiptoeing  about  the  unconscious  Queen  he  whispered,  "We  must  get 
her  to  bed.    Tell  the  fairies  to  go  home." 

The  Queen  roused,  and — imprudent  Queen  that  she  was  (she  was 
very  young  and  it  had  been  only  three  months  since  her  coronation) — 
she  bolted  up  straight  and  yelled  in  a  very  unladylike  manner,  "I  will 
banish  the  horrid  creature  who  put  a  thorn  in  my  crown.  Oh  where  is 
he  ?  How  could  he  be  so  cruel  ?"  With  great  fury  she  seized  the  fateful 
crown  to  throw  it  as  far  from  her  sight  as  possible.  But  immediately 
the  spell  of  Fairyland  was  broken.  Fairies  cannot  live  where  there  is 
anger ;  so,  of  course,  they  vanished.  Down  through  the  sky  they  fell 
and  when  they  touched  the  earth  they  turned  to  flowers  and  fox-fire 
and  blue-birds.  Such  a  shower  of  flowers  came  that  the  people  on 
earth  said,  "My !    How  our  blossoms  are  shedding !" 

The  horrid  crown  fell,  too.  But  it  was  caught  on  a  high  tree  in  a 
lowland.  Soon  the  orchid  and  the  other  fragile  flowers  withered  and 
died,  but  the  green,  expensive  vine  that  had  the  cruel  thorn  lived.  The 
thorn  grew  down  into  the  limb  of  the  tree  and  the  vine  grew  into  a 
bunch  of  leaves — green  leaves  that  would  never  turn  yellow,  because 
the  little  vine  was  entirely  innocent. 

A  sad,  painted  trillium  was  wafted  down  by  the  high  tree  and  in 
passing  its  tears  fell  on  the  vine — for  the  trillium  was  the  sorrowful 
Fairy  Queen  who  was  always  to  regret  her  loss  of  temper.  Always  the 
red  scar  of  her  wound  was  to  remain  on  her  petals,  and  the  plant  with 
her  tear  drops  was  ever  to  grow  on  its  high  trees  and  be  called  by  men — 
mistletoe. 
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Truth  is  unsurpassed  for  effective  deceitf ulness.  Exercise  a  reason- 
able amount  of  tact,  tell  the  truth,  and  be  proclaimed  a  great  wit !  Noth- 
ing is  more  disarming  than  the  true  account  of  your  daring  deed. 
Nothing  will  put  "snoopers"  so  quickly  on  the  wrong  trail  as  a  perfectly 
veracious  story. 

Tell  Mary  that  you  will  not  attend  her  bridge  party  because  you 
hate  bridge;  you  hate  her;  and  you  hate  parties.  Of  course  this  little 
joy-killer  must  be  accompanied  by  an  arch  look  and  a  knowing  smile. 
Then  trust  Miss  Bridge  to  decide  immediately  (to  her  own  satisfaction) 
that  John  is  coming  down  for  the  week-end.  Never  will  it  occur  to  her 
that  you  are  telling  the  plain,  politely  varnished  truth.  I  know;  I've 
tried  it. 

Would  your  doting  father  believe  for  one  minute  that  his  dear, 
gentle,  little  daughter  has  just  finished  drowning  a  cat  and  eating  a 
dozen  Christmas  candles?  No!  Daughter's  mysterious  absence  was 
surely  spent  in  playing  paper  dolls  with  those  naughty  Jones  children. 
And  hasn't  daughter  a  cunning  imagination  ?  We  must  not  discourage 
her ;  perhaps  some  day  she  will  be  a  great  writer.  Besides,  I  ask  you, 
how  is  your  father  to  know  that  you  want  to  discover  whether  or  not 
a  cat  has  nine  lives  ?  Would  he  believe  that  in  eating  the  candles  you 
hoped  to  commit  suicide  on  account  of  your  too-lately  realized  cruelty  ? 
My  dear,  you  were  with  the  Jones'  children — I  can  see  the  guilt  in  your 
twinkling  blue  eyes ! 

If  you  would  be  a  writer,  a  wit  or  a  child  prodigy  tell  the  plain, 
politely  varnished  truth — and  leave  the  rest  to  your  family  and  to  your 

neighbor. 

Betty  Gaut,  '^o. 
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There  came  a  sudden  little  light  to  me 

That  caught  my  breath  and  left  me  strangely  stilled, 

For  in  its  pale,  sure-burning  flame  I  saw 

That  even  you,  beloved,  beauty-filled 

Could  know  the  emptiness  and  hush  of  Death. 

And  loneliness,  final  and  starkly  true 

Swept  over  me.    Before  your  suffering. 

For  all  my  love,  I'd  stand  apart  from  you. 


And  half -afraid  I  closed  my  eyes  to  pray, 
Unthinking,  quickly  glad  for  this  relief, 
But  then  remembering  that  God  had  gone 
I  missed  him  strangely  for  a  moment  brief 
And  turned  into  the  silence  of  my  heart. 

Fadean  Pleasants,  '28. 


They  say  God  came  to  earth  in  the  form  of  a  man.  But  to  me  this 
cannot  be,  for  long  before  I  heard  of  the  God-man  I  had  found  Him 
somewhere  else.  As  a  little  child  I  saw  Him  at  twilight  in  the  form  of 
dew  hearing  the  prayer  of  clover.  I  came  to  Him  before  sunset,  tired, 
and  He  came  as  the  moon  and  stars  and  soothed  with  His  shades  of 
blue.  I  have  watched  Him  in  the  flight  of  the  swallow  through  the  clear, 
cloudless  sky.  I  have  seen  Him  touch  the  earth  in  the  fleeing  shadow 
of  clouds.  I  have  met  Him  in  the  breezes  dropping  from  the  trees.  I 
have  tasted  Him  in  white,  cold  milk.  I  have  run  to  Him  in  falling  leaves. 
I  have  loved  Him  in  white  dashing  water,  and  in  calm,  mirroring  water. 
I  have  worshipped  Him  in  the  thunder  and  the  lightning  of  the  storm. 
And  after  the  storm,  lo.  He  was  everywhere  in  even  more  shining 
beauty. 

To  me  God  did  not  come  to  earth  in  the  form  of  a  man. 

Annie  Lee  Blauvelt,  'jo. 
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And  suddenly  I  found  myself  standing  somewhere  out  on  the  edge 
of  the  world — alone  and  weeping.  And  the  tears  which  fell  from  my 
eyes  arose  not  from  my  conscious  grief ;  rather  was  I  the  vessel  through 
which  they  poured  from  Time  unto  Time.  And  in  this  was  the  awful 
silence  heard  by  one  conscious  being  in  the  midst  of  all  unknowing  life. 
But  as  I  wept  there  grew  from  under  my  feet  a  sound  as  of  swelling 
waters,  and  soon  I  could  discern  in  the  surge  about  me  the  faces  of  all 
I  had  known  or  loved.  With  wonder  and  horror,  I  stood  unmovable 
until  the  tide  had  risen  to  breast-height,  then,  struggling,  I  cried  in  a 
great  voice,  "Back,  back!  You  cannot  reach  this — this  is  Grief — this 
is  the  Self — stark — entire — Who  are  you  to  come  here?  You  cannot 
share  this.  No,  no!"  And  with  my  bare  hands  I  forced  the  current 
back.  But  as  it  ebbed,  bewildered,  I  saw  that  I  was  in  truth  naked  and 
shivering,  and  I  reached  out  my  hands  crying,  "Come  back,  come  back, 
I  am  lonely — I  need  you" — but  as  the  movement  fluttered  again  fear 
clutched  me  and  with  the  cyclic  confusion  battering  all  my  discernments 
I  swirled  into  darkness. 


When  I  awoke  I  was  reclining  on  a  bank  of  Spring  with  a  young 
friend  beside  me,  and  when  she  saw  that  I  had  opened  my  eyes,  she 
placed  her  hand  in  mine,  and  said  smiling:  "How  well  we  understand 
each  other,"  And  I,  glad  of  her  naivete,  only  laughed,  neither  in  assent 
nor  negation,  and  turned  away. 

Martha  H.  Hall,  '28. 
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a  ^tubp  3n  J^egro  Criminalitp 

(An  Abstract) 
Martha  H.  Hall 

We  have  first,  a  popular  attitude  backed  by  statistics  and  newspaper  exploitation 
that  the  amount  of  Negro  crime  in  the  United  States  is  disproportionate  to  the 
amount  of  White  crime  and  that  this  is  due  to  the  Negro's  biological  inferiority 
or  his  innate  tendencies  towards  crime.  The  statistical  evidence  of  disproportion 
is  unimportant,  as  numbers  alone  do  not  indicate  underlying  causes.  The  attitude 
on  the  basis  of  innate  inferiority  of  the  Negro  is  untenable  so  far  as  science  has 
gone  in  investigation  of  inequalities  of  race.  The  tenet  is  further  shaken  by  an 
analysis  of  crime  which  concludes  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  innate  crim- 
inal tendencies.  The  deterministic  principles  involved  in  our  analysis  give  hope 
and  the  implication  of  crime  as  the  result  of  any  variety  or  combination  of  circum- 
stances gives  a  clue  to  procedure  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  Negro  crime.  Dis- 
count further  the  universal  tendency  to  consider  one's  own  race  superior,  and  the 
White  man's  attitude  of  fear  and  antagonism  will  no  longer  stand. 

The  many-colored  problem  of  crime  has  attracted  much  attention 
throughout  the  civiHzed  world,  and  has  given  rise  to  countless  con- 
troversies and  attempted  analyses.  The  question  is  given  a  peculiar 
significance  in  America  as  it  concerns  the  problem  of  interracial  adjust- 
ment. That  there  is  a  problem,  or  at  least  an  attitude,  in  connection 
with  the  Negro  criminal,  is  assured  us  by  even  a  casual  reading  of  our 
newspapers.  An  offence  committed  by  a  Negro  is  still  heralded  as 
legitimate  prey  of  the  "scoop"  writers;  the  event  is  emblazoned  in 
large  letters  in  the  same  publication  that  contains  notices  of  White 
crime  in  insignificant  spacing  and  small-type  headlines.  In  other  words, 
Negro  crime  as  exploited  by  the  press  and  adopted  by  the  public  be- 
comes a  racial  phenomenon  and  the  individual  misdemeanor  a  reflection 
on  the  Black  peoples  as  a  whole.  This  does  not  occur  in  the  matter  of 
white  crimes.  The  popular  attitude,  thus  insidiously  aided  by  the  press, 
leads  to  a  belief  in  the  Negro  as  a  being  criminally  disposed  at  birth, 
incapable  of  reform,  and  therefore  undesirable  to  the  community. 

To  find  manifestations  of  this  attitude  it  is  not  necessary  to  look 
far.  Our  stereotype  of  the  Negro  stamps  him  as  a  being  to  be  regarded 
with  distrust  by  the  business  man,  with  fear  by  the  college  girl  who 
meets  him  alone  at  night,  and  with  ineffectual  sentiment  by  the  unin- 
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formed  social  worker.  These  peoples  read  statistics,  stating  that  al- 
though the  Negro  comprises  only  10.7%  of  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States  his  race  contributes  30.6%  to  the  total  prison  population, 
accept  the  figures  at  face  value,  and  translate  them  into  further  con- 
firmation of  their  fears.  And  so  the  ball  rolls,  until  its  accumulated 
proportions  loom  large  as  a  factor  in  American  race  relations. 

It  is  when  this  becomes  a  potent  factor  that  the  inquiry  is  forced : 
what  accounts  for  a  disproportion  of  Negro  crime  on  our  penal  records  ? 
Does  this  disproportion  justify  a  belief  in  the  Negro's  biological  tend- 
ency towards  crime,  which  in  turn  generates  an  attitude  of  fear  and 
antagonism  ?  A  stimulated  interest  brings  forth  a  prolixity  of  material 
designed  and  in  fact  "guaranteed"  to  answer  these  questions.  The 
large  body  of  this  material  has  proved  a  mere  impotency  of  words, 
offering  this  or  that  "practical  suggestion"  on  the  basis  of  imperfectly 
examined  conditions.  In  the  hands  of  the  scientists,  however,  some 
real  advance  towards  solution  has  been  made.  It  is  through  such 
studies  that  we  are  now  able  to  offer  reliable  criteria  upon  which  to 
base  constructive  programs  in  the  alleviation  of  the  crime  element  in 
race  conflict.  From  this  point  we  may  then  proceed  more  boldly  and 
less  blunderingly. 

The  tenet  of  racial  inferiority  is  quite  generally  assumed  in  reactions 
towards  the  Negro  criminal.  But  a  belief  in  racial  inferiorities  and 
superiorities  can  not  be  assumed  as  an  indisputable  truth.  What,  then, 
have  we  to  substantiate  such  belief?  Since  inferiority  is  inferred  in 
physical,  mental,  and  achievemental  phases  of  development  we  shall 
approach  our  analysis  from  these  angles.  An  historical  review  shows 
a  tendency  towards  assumption  of  superiority  on  the  part  of  every 
dominant  race  in  every  period  of  history.  But  the  interesting  part  is 
that  it  has  not  always  been  the  Nordic  race  which  has  held  the  position 
of  supremacy.  To-day,  the  White  man  is  favorably  situated  with  re- 
gard to  the  Negro,  but  this  has  not  always  been  so.  At  one  time  the 
Egyptian  race  reigned  supreme,  while  the  White  man  remained  un- 
known, and  when  the  White  race  began  to  assert  itself,  the  then  domi- 
nant Greek  civiUzation  denounced  him  as  a  barbarian.  It  follows  that 
such  ethnocentrism  on  the  part  of  various  races  under  varying  circum- 
stances would  tend  to  repress  inquiry  into  those  factors  which  might 
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indicate  innate  inequalities.  "Of  course,  the  fact  that  a  beUef  springs 
from  emotion  does  not  render  that  behef  untrue,  but  does  leave  it  scien- 
tifically unproved  and  calling  for  investigation.  Upon  investigation  are 
made  the  following  discoveries : 

(1)  Physical  traits  such  as  pigmentation,  amount  and  texture  of  hair, 
etc.,  can  not  be  shown  to  correlate  with  inequality  of  races.  For  example, 
a  thick  pigmentation  may  be  an  advantage  under  a  given  climatic  con- 
dition and  a  disadvantage  under  another.  The  causal  element  appar- 
ently being  external,  there  is  no  proof  that  a  black  skin  denotes  inherent 
inferiority.  (2)  Since  no  connection  has  been  found  between  glandular 
reaction  and  racial  capacity,  the  attempted  proof  of  inequalities  through 
functioning  of  the  endocrine  glands  remains  no  more  than  a  guess. 
(3)  It  has  not  been  proved  that  inferiority  exists  through  innate  liabil- 
ity to  disease  because  disease  has  not  as  yet  been  separated  from  its 
cultural  conditionings  for  the  purpose  of  study.  (4)  The  recently  de- 
vised psychological  tests,  being  as  much  a  measure  of  educational  and 
social  faculties  as  of  inborn  capacities,  prove  no  inherent  mental  dis- 
parity between  the  races.  In  this  case,  also,  the  criteria  for  measuring 
inherent  abilities  has  not  been  separated  from  cultural  modifications. 
(5)  Since  temperature  and  pulse  counts  tend  to  be  equal  under  equal 
atmospheric  conditions,  the  "temperamental"  hypothesis  of  racial  in- 
equality no  longer  holds.  (6)  The  argument  of  Negro  inferiority  as 
indicated  by  his  lack  of  cultural  achievement  is  broken  down  under  an 
historical  study  which  reveals  the  comparatively  recent  achievement  of 
the  White  race.  An  examination  of  the  Negro's  late  start  towards  cul- 
tural development,  due  largely  to  his  shut-in  geographical  situation,  and 
of  his  remarkable  achievement  since  that  time,  certainly  entails  no 
innate  inability  to  rise  to  cultural  heights  in  the  course  of  time. 

The  weight  of  our  findings  forces  the  conclusion  that  there  has  as 
yet  been  no  adequate  proof  of  the  White  man's  innate  superiority  to 
the  Negro.  This  does  not  mean  there  are  no  racial  differences — for 
indeed  the  Negro  is  a  biological  type,  characterized  by  kinky  hair,  a 
beardless  face,  a  dusky  coloring — but  that  difference  in  kind  does  not 
mean  difference  in  degree  or  capacity.  The  statement  does  not  mean 
we  have  proved  an  equality  of  races,  nor  does  it  say  inequality  can 
never  be  demonstrated.    It  simply  says  that  on  the  basis  of  investigation 
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up-to-date  there  is  no  justification  for  an  assumption  of  the  biological 
inferiority  of  the  Negro. 

This  point  established  with  reference  to  the  race  whose  criminaHty 
we  are  considering,  we  may  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  crime  itself. 
What  is  the  nature  of  this  phenomenon?  Is  it  an  inheritable  factor  in 
human  life,  as  intimated  by  the  current  attitude  toward  the  Negro  crim- 
inal? The  accepted  definition  of  the  term  demands  first  a  definition  of 
law,  for  crime  is,  simply,  defiance  of  or  failure  to  comply  with  law. 
Law  in  turn  is  a  group  of  standards  or  a  code  of  morality  established 
by  the  group  to  which  it  applies,  and  its  maintenance  is  assured  through 
a  more  or  less  elaborate  system  for  physical  enforcement  plus  a  psy- 
chical system  called  the  mores.  The  law  is  the  formal  and  written  ex- 
pression of  these  mores  (or  group  definitions  of  right  and  wrong),  and 
the  mores  as  attitudes  tend  to  keep  the  laws  alive.  Through  long  periods 
of  trial  and  error  the  group  finds  certain  types  of  behavior  to  be  most 
highly  efficient  for  society,  and  takes  steps  to  assure  the  performance 
of  such  activities.  On  the  other  hand  certain  activities,  being  on  the 
whole  of  a  baleful  nature  to  society,  are  banned,  and  the  performing  of 
these  eventually  involves  penalties.  Thus  the  laws  are  born  through 
group  experience.  Comparison  of  the  criminal  code  of  two  countries 
even  as  much  alike  as  England  and  America  reveal  startling  dififerences. 
By  further  comparison  we  find  certain  acts  which  are  labelled  "crime" 
in  one  community  encouraged  as  desirable  behavior  in  another.  Ameri- 
can society  brands  suicide  as  a  criminal  act,  while  certain  sects  in  India 
practice  the  suttee — a  custom  which  encourages  the  newly-widowed 
wife  to  throw  herself  upon  her  husband's  funeral  pyre  and  so  end  her 
now  worthless  existence !  The  same  sort  of  thing  occurs  when  a  culture 
in  which  there  is  a  low  economic  condition  legislates  in  favor  of  poly- 
andry at  the  same  time  that  a  prosperous  country  prevents  its  practice 
and  also  prevents  the  spread  of  birth-control  cult  to  limit  its  member- 
ship. In  other  words,  the  determination  of  criminal,  as  all  other,  be- 
havior rests  with  the  social  pattern  of  a  particular  group — and  not  only 
is  there  an  infinite  variety  of  groups,  but  there  may  be  variety  of  pat- 
terns within  the  group.  If  no  one  type  of  behavior  is  labelled  "crim- 
inal" universally  it  follows  that  there  can  be  no  biological  predisposition 
involved  in  criminality — else  it  were  strange  that  your  "born  thief" 
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should  be  considered  so  dangerous  a  "criminal"  by  the  "out-group" 
and  at  the  same  time  so  desirable  a  "colleague"  by  his  "in-group."  Crime 
being  socially  determined,  then,  the  criminal  may  be  seen  as  a  deviate 
from  the  standard,  or  norm,  and  his  behavior  involves  a  social  revolt, 
wherein  he  has  broken  the  group  pattern.  This  being  established,  our 
term  "innately  criminal"  no  longer  holds  water.  Crime  is  not  a  biolog- 
ical phenomenon  of  ivhich  one  race  can  have  more  attributes  than 
another. 

Furthermore,  the  definition  implies  that  crime  is  not  a  specific  result 
of  any  specific  cause.  Low  economic  status  is  no  more  the  causation  of 
crime  than  is  mental  deficiency.  There  are  poor  people  who  have  never 
been  "criminal"  and  wealthy  people  who  have.  The  feeble-minded  in- 
dividual with  special  training  may  be  as  upright  a  citizen  of  his  com- 
munity as  he  is  an  undesirable  member  of  a  group  in  which  competition 
drives  him  under  and  makes  it  easy  for  him  to  break  the  group  pattern. 
There  are  many  Negroes  in  responsible  positions  who  have  shown  no 
predilections  towards  criminal  behavior,  just  as  there  are  white  crim- 
inals of  the  most  hardened  type.  Such  a  particularistic  attitude  in 
regard  to  feeble-mindedness  and  crime,  or  any  other  factor  and  crime, 
becomes  as  untenable  as  the  statement  that  "one  swallow  makes  a  sum- 
mer." This  reason  shakes  the  validity  of  all  "final  causes"  of  crime 
and  points  the  way  to  a  more  thorough  means  of  criminal  analysis  and 
subsequent  individualization  of  treatment. 

The  element  of  determinism  embodied  in  the  above  definition  of 
crime  farther  undermines  our  attitude  of  antagonism  towards  the 
Negro,  at  the  same  time  that  it  offers  hope  in  the  treatment  of  a  phe- 
nomenon which  is  the  result  of  certain  remediable  conditions. 

Crime  not  being  of  a  biological  patterning,  we  may  turn  to  the  social 
patterns  of  American  life  for  causations.  We  are  confronted  with  the 
realization  that  here  one  set  of  laws  controls  the  Negro  as  well  as  the 
White  group.  It  follows  from  our  definition  of  crime  that  the  same 
elements  which  make  for  crime  in  the  White  race  make  for  crime  in  the 
Negro  race,  and  if  it  is  true  that  the  Negro  varies  disproportionately 
from  these  laws,  we  may  assume  these  common  causations  to  be  aug- 
mented in  his  group,  but  we  may  not  assume  a  difference  in  treat\ment 
and  diagnosis  on  any  racial  basis.    The  discrimination  between  the  two 
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in  legal  procedure  is  no  longer  justified.  A  gentler  handling — due  to 
such  augmented  causal  conditions  as  exist — can  be  the  only  grounds  for 
differentiation  in  treatment. 

With  the  breaking  down  of  an  attitude  which  has  defied  investiga- 
tion, and  the  establishment  of  a  few  positive  criteria  for  determining 
the  nature  and  treatment  of  Negro  crime,  we  may  with  greater  security 
launch  upon  our  constructive  programs.  Now  our  newspaper  man  is 
baffled.  Crime  among  Negroes,  not  of  a  racial  origin,  can  call  forth  no 
more  comment  than  White  crime.  Indeed  White  crime  should  more 
logically  occasion  the  surprising  headlines,  since  the  White  man  has 
had  the  advantages  facilitating  adjustment  to  his  social  situation.  To 
our  college  girl  the  Negro  encountered  at  night  will  now  mean  no  more 
than  the  casual  passerby.  Our  business  man  can  make  no  distinction 
between  a  Negro  and  a  White  employee  of  the  same  status;  our  social 
worker,  no  longer  emotional  over  a  problem  but  half -understood,  will 
now  proceed  with  a  large  insight  in  his  dealings  with  the  criminal.  The 
new  and  more  scientific  criminology  which  urges  individualization  of 
treatment,  where  each  miscreant  is  seen  to  be  the  result  of  a  different 
sum  of  cultural  and  biological  forces  which  have  worked  to  produce 
him,  may  now  be  applied  to  the  Negro.  The  stereotyped  treatment 
which  has  been  accorded  him  as  a  member  of  a  race,  acting  according  to 
a  set  pattern,  is  no  longer  adequate;  he  emerges  as  a  person.  Treat- 
ment thus  applied,  on  the  basis  of  such  an  attitude,  may  advance  us  one 
step  nearer  an  ultimate  solution  of  the  race  attitude,  which  will  be  a 
{/^solution  of  race  conflict  in  America. 
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Ave!  With  all  due  humility  and  trepidation,  the  incoming  staff 
greets  you  in  this  her  initial  issue.  We  set  forth  upon  the  stage  suffer- 
ing from  stage-fright  due  to  the  fact  that  this  is  our  first  appearance 
behind  the  foot-lights ;  yet  we  glow  with  interest  in  our  undertaking — 
in  our  desire  to  give  our  best  interpretation  of  the  role.  Naturally,  by 
you,  our  audience,  we  are  being  judged — whether  this  "first-nighter" 
will  draw  you  again  to  our  performances,  or  whether  the  box  office 
receipts  will  show  a  deficit. 

The  Coraddi  troupe  desires  most  fervently  your  approbation,  your 
support,  and  above  all  that  hosts  of  your  numbers  join  us  behind  scenes 
in  giving  of  our  wares  to  our  clientele. 

Our  expressed  trepidation  is  due  not  to  the  fact  alone  that  we  are 

an  amateur  group,  stepping  before  you  out  of  obscurity,  asking  your 

praise  or  blame,  which  shall  either  make  us,  or  transport  us  back  into 

that  same  obscurity  from  which  we  ventured  forth.     We  are  playing 

the  parts  just  done  so  successfully  by  the  outgoing  cast.     We  realize 

the  criteria  which  we  must  uphold  in  order  to  keep  abreast  with  those 

who  have  gone  before  and  in  order  to  meet  the  fastidious  tastes  of  you 

who  judge.     We  herewith  cast  our  hats  into  the  literary  ring,  then, 

with  the  giving  of  our  best  as  our  constant  endeavor — little  more  can 

mortal  do.    Selah! 

*     *     * 

Following  the  just  and  patriotic  spirit  of  their  ancestors,  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  have  placed  on  the  blacklist 
such  organizations  as  The  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council,  The 
League  for  Jewish  Women,  The  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People,  The  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  The 
American  Christian  Fund  for  Jewish  Relief,  The  African  Blood 
Brotherhood,  The  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  In  America, 
The  National  Council  of  Mothers,  Parent-Teachers'  Associations,  The 
Foreign  Policy  Association,  The  League  for  the  Abolition  of  Capital 
Punishment,  The  Methodists'  Federation  for  Social  Service,  The  Na- 
tional Association  for  Child  Development,  The  National  Council  of 
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Women,  The  Teachers'  Union,  The  Woman's  Federation  of  Clubs, 
and  particularly  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and 
such  individuals  as  W.  E.  B.  Dubois,  Susan  Brandeis,  Dudley  Field 
Malone,  Felix  Frankfurter,  Rabbi  Judah  L.  Magnas,  Rabbi  Stephan 
A.  Wise,  Raymond  Robbins,  William  Allen  White,  and  countless  col- 
lege presidents,  Federal  judges,  educators,  professors,  clergymen,  and 
other  intellectual  leaders  of  America.  They  are  indiscriminately  ac- 
cused of  socialism,  communism,  radicalism,  Bolshevism,  liberalism,  and 
what  not.  It  is  to  laugh.  In  the  first  place,  the  majority  of  these 
organizations  are  among  the  most  conservative  in  the  country — imagine 
the  Methodists'  Federation  for  Social  Service,  or  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  as 
radical  and  communistic!  The  Patriotic  Daughters  disown  the  very 
grounds  on  which  their  organization  is  founded,  and  advocate  the  sup- 
pression of  free  speech  and  free  press,  the  very  things  for  which  their 
ancestors  fought! 

Surely,  such  as  this  is  blind  patriotism.  It  would  seem  that  the 
Daughters  were  being  the  cats'  paws  in  the  campaign  against  the  peace 
movement,  and  the  campaigners  smack  very  strongly  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  since  no  small  number  of  the  organizations  and  individuals  black- 
listed are  enemies  of  the  Klan.  The  President-General  of  the  D.  A.  R. 
denies  all  knowledge  or  responsibility  for  the  blacklist,  but  to  quote 
William  Allen  White,  "Mrs.  Brosseau  is  a  lovely  lady  with  many  beau- 
tiful qualities  of  heart  and  mind,  but  in  her  enthusiasm  she  has  allowed 
several  lengths  of  Ku  Klux  nightie  to  show  under  her  red,  white,  and 
blue."  M.  Vanneman,  '2g. 

Announcements 

We  wish  to  announce  that  the  last  issue  of  the  Coraddi  will  be  com- 
posed entirely  of  poetry.  To  make  this  possible  we  must  have  a  great 
deal  of  material,  so  that  this  issue  may  be  one  of  the  best.  All  students 
and  alumnae  who  have  poems  which  they  would  like  to  submit  are 
requested  to  do  so  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  addition  to  the  departments  now  in  the  Coraddi,  several  new 
ones  have  been  suggested.  It  seems  only  natural  that  we  should  desire 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  Alumnae  and  especially  with  the  girls  who 
write  for  the  Coraddi.  In  order  to  do  this  we  are  setting  apart  a  num- 
ber of  pages  for  Alumnae  contributions.  We  hope  that  the  seniors  will 
note  this,  and  keep  it  in  mind  next  year. 
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WiNTERSMOON.     Hugh  Walpole.     Doubleday  Doran  Company,  1928. 

Wintersmoon  by  Hugh  Walpole  is  a  study  of  modern  English  life. 
The  story  consists  of  two  interrelated  themes ;  the  first  one,  the  over- 
whelming love  of  Janet  Grandison  for  her  sister  Rosalind.  Because  of 
this  devotion,  Janet  marries  Lord  Poole  whom  she  does  not  love,  in 
order  that  Rosalind  may  have  all  the  luxuries  of  life.  This  is  the  key- 
note of  the  whole  story. 

The  second  theme  is  that  of  the  affairs  of  an  aristocratic  English 
family.  Lady  Casterly,  grandmother  of  Lord  Poole,  is  especially  well 
done,  and  her  domineering  nature  is  felt  by  all  the  characters  in  the 
book. 

The  story  is  a  plea  for  old  English  traditions.  Mr.  Walpole's  latest 
novel  comes  up  to  the  standards  he  has  set  in  Fortitude,  The  Cathedral, 
and  The  Portrait  of  a  Man  With  Red  Hair. 

Grace  Wolcott,  '^o. 

Charlotte  Lowenskold.  Selma  Lagerlof.  (Translated  from  the 
Swedish  by  Velma  Swanston  Howard).  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co., 
1927. 

These  are  the  days  when  translations  seem  to  be  in  vogue.  We 
have  them  from  the  Russian.  We  have  them  from  the  Norwegian. 
We  have  them  from  the  Swedish.  But  Selma  Lagerlof  has  given  us  a 
new  realistic  novel  which  might  well  be  classed  in  a  category  of  fiction 
known  as  Swedo-American.  Written  in  the  style  which  is  peculiarly 
her  own,  she  has  depicted  in  most  consummate  phrases  the  customs  and 
colloquialisms  of  her  native  country.  A  kaleidoscopic  picture  we  have 
indeed  of  three  phases  of  Swedish  life,  be  it  that  of  the  rich  and  power- 
ful ironmaster  of  Stora  Sjotorp,  be  it  that  of  the  godly  curate  of  Kor- 
skyrka  Deanery,  or  be  it  that  of  the  peasant  folk. 

Charlotte  Lowenskold  is  not  a  novel  of  modern  love,  although  the 
characters  are  practically  the  same.    Arrogant  and  dauntless,  yet  with 
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a  certain  naivete,  Charlotte  Lowenskold  herself  is  an  example  of  su- 
preme altruism,  for  it  is  she  who  forfeits  her  love  for  the  young  curate 
and  marries  another  in  order  that  his  piety  and  power  may  be  felt 
throughout  the  entire  parish.  Even  though  she  did  sink  again  and 
again  into  lethargies  of  hopelessness,  she  was  in  the  end  able  to  rehabil- 
itate the  one  in  whom  she  had  such  undying  faith. 

To  those  of  you  who  are  interested  in  ''entangling  alliances",  Char- 
lotte Lowenskold  is  to  be  recommended. 

Katherine  Sherrill,  '26. 

The  Father  of  Little  Women.     Honore  Willsie  Morrow.     Little 
and  Brown  Company,  1927. 

The  Father  of  Little  Women  by  Honore  Willsie  Morrow  is  the 
sentimental  story  of  a  self-educated  education.  To  the  student  of  the 
history  of  education — provided  as  has  no  preference  for  style — the  book 
will  probably  be  of  interest  for,  according  to  Miss  Morrow,  Bronson 
Alcott  visualized  and  attempted  to  put  into  practice  a  hundred  years 
ago  the  modern  theory  of  education  for  the  very  young.  Failing  to 
succeed  with  his  model  school  in  Boston,  the  stronghold  of  conven- 
tionalism, he  turned  his  energy  to  the  training  of  his  four  young 
daughters;  the  four  girls  whom  all  America  knows  through  what  is 
regarded  as  the  most  widely  read  book  for  children  ever  written,  Little 
Women.  As  a  result  of  his  work,  Mr.  Alcott  (or,  as  the  author  fondly 
calls  him,  Bronson)  was  a  leader  of  the  transcendental  movement  in 
New  England;  he  was  also  one  of  Emerson's  dearest  friends.  The 
father  of  Little  Women  appears  to  have  been  a  rather  interesting  per- 
son in  spite  of  the  mangled  and  saccharine  account  of  him  given  us  by 

the  author. 

Mary  W.  Price,  '30. 

The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey.  Thornton  Wilder.  Albert  and  Charles 

Boni,  New  York,  1927. 

Thornton  Wilder  of  mediocre  fame,  author  of  one  practically  un- 
known book.  The  Cabala,  has  suddenly  sprung  into  the  public  eye  with 
his  new  novel  The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey.  It  is  an  unusual  book;  it 
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is  a  search  for  an  answer  to  the  riddle  of  Hfe  and  death;  it  is  a  phil- 
osophical novel  which  only  a  philosopher  would  have  undertaken. 

The  mere  outline  of  the  story  is  rather  simple.  A  bridge,  used  for 
hundreds  of  years  by  the  entire  populace  of  a  little  town  in  Peru,  falls 
suddenly,  casting  five  people  into  eternity.  Brother  Juniper,  a  Fran- 
ciscan monk,  searches  their  lives,  studying  each  peculiarity  of  character 
in  an  endeavor  to  understand  God's  intention  in  choosing  these  five  for 
death.  Just  as  the  novel  is  an  unusual  story  so  Thornton  Wilder  tells 
Brother  Juniper's  discoveries  in  an  unusual  way.  He  is  humorous, 
ironical,  and  charming,  and  sketches  the  five  characters  so  delicately 
that  they  stand  before  the  reader  clear-cut  and  life-like.  So,  too,  does 
the  accident  of  the  bridge  appear  real,  almost  like  a  bit  of  tragedy  in 
one's  own  life.  At  the  end  one  hardly  feels  that  the  riddle  has  been 
solved,  rather  that  Wilder  presents  the  facts  and  leaves  them  open  for 
the  reader's  consideration.  The  book  ends  in  a  charming  way.  Wilder 
calls  the  approaches  to  the  bridge  life,  the  chasm  beneath  death,  and  the 
bridge  itself  love,  which  connects  the  two. 

Mary  Jane  Wharton,  '^2. 

Wild  Money.    Tilden.    Doubleday  Company,  1927. 

Wild  Money  by  Tilden  is  an  unusual  story  of  a  rich  man  with  a 
perverted  love.  He  throws  all  his  energy  into  an  attempt  to  satisfy 
himself  by  proving  that  friendship  is  not  permanent.  Especially  when 
one  of  the  friends  becomes  wealthy  and  the  other  remains  poor.  The 
outcome  of  his  experiment  as  well  as  his  life  is  interesting. 

The  book  is  on  the  whole  well  written,  but  falls  in  the  last  part  a 
little  below  the  standard  set  in  the  first.  The  character  of  Enoch  Gar- 
butt  is  well  drawn,  but  as  for  the  others,  they  are  nothing  to  be  remem- 
bered particularly. 

On  the  whole  the  book  is  worth  reading  if  you  want  something 
light  and  not  particularly  stimulating.  It  is  especially  good  for  one  in 
the  infirmary. 

Annie  Lee  Blauvelt,  50. 

The  Arrogant  Beggar.     Anzia  Yezierska.     Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

New  York,  1927. 

Spend  an  hour  or  two  with  Anzia  Yezierska  in  her  latest  book  and 
you  will  know  the  arrogant  beggar ;  you  will  get  an  insight  into  the  life 
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of  the  tenements,  and  of  a  working  girl's  home ;  you  will  understand 
why  you  may  bite  the  hand  that  feeds  you.  Arrogance !  Oh  yes,  we 
see  it  every  day.  How  we  loathe  the  ingrate.  With  him  we  do  not 
attempt  to  sympathize.  Yet  we  read  The  Arrogant  Beggar  and  we 
realize  why  he  may  refuse  charity. 

Adele,  a  young  tenement  inhabitant,  is  filled  with  inexpressible  joy 
at  being  given  a  real  home,  ''where  a  girl  had  a  right  to  breathe  and 
move  around  like  a  free  human  being",  in  Mrs.  Hellman's  Working 
Girl's  Home.  Her  morsel  of  happiness  she  discovers  suddenly  bitter 
because  it  is  flavored  with  charity.  Her  desire  to  know  the  Hellman 
world  is  satisfied ;  she  spurns  the  love  of  her  erstwhile  god,  the  son  of 
the  Friend  of  the  Working  Girl.  She  is  arrogant — how  arrogant  after 
all  that  has  been  done  for  her.  Yet  back  on  East  Side  she  finds  the 
kind  of  charity  that  is  "yet  the  greatest  of  the  three",  service,  content- 
ment, and  inevitable  love.  The  usual  modern  Cinderella  perhaps  is 
Adele ;  but  her  usualness  makes  her  readable. 

Simply  Yezierska  has  reiterated  a  story  of  today  with  Emerson's 
thought :  "We  do  not  quite  forgive  a  giver.  .  .  .  We  can  receive  any- 
thing from  love,  for  that  is  a  way  of  receiving  it  from  ourselves ;  but 
not  from  anyone  who  assumes  to  bestow." 

Perhaps  book  lovers  will  not  quibble  over  The  Arrogant  Beggar  as 
Muhmenheh  did  over  carrots  among  the  push  carts,  but  it  is  to  be  read 

now. 

Jean  Harvey.  ?o. 
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If  every  driver  had  a  private  road 


LIFE  would  be  a  cinch  if  your  own  driv- 
jing  were  all  you  had  to  think  about. 
You're  not  the  kind  of  motorist  who 
takes  fool  chances,  of  course.  But  what  does 
that  gain  for  you  when  some  other  fellow  who 
ought  to  be  driving  a  sewing  machine  loses  his 
head,  and  smashes  bang  into  you? 

The  only  consolation  in  a  case  like  this  is 


to  know  you  were  farsighted  enough  to  take 
out  a  pleasant  little  Pilot  Automobile  Policy. 
It's  a  lot  of  satisfaction  to  watch  the  Policy 
cheerfully  pay  aU  the  bills. 

Of  course  you  don't  expect  an  accident. 
No  one  does.  But  you'll  feel  safer  in  driving 
with  a  Policy  on  hand.  Drop  in  today  and 
let  us  talk  it  over  with  you. 


Heres  What  a  $10  Automobile  Policy  Covers 


$2,500.00  for  death  or  for  loss  of  two 
limbs,  or  for  loss  of  an  eye  and  a  limb, 
or  for  permanent  paralysis  or  blindness ; 
$1,250.00  for  the  loss  of  one  limb; 
$883.00  for  the  loss  of  one  eye;  $625.00 
for  the  loss  of  a  thumb  and  index  finger. 
$50.00  a  week  for  ten  weeks  while  con- 
fined in   a  hospital   or    anywhere    under 


the  care  of  a  graduate  nurse — $25.00  a 
week  for  the  entire  period  of  disability- 
due  to  automobile  accident;  $12.50  a 
week  for  partial  disability,  up  to  26 
weeks. 

Men,  women  and  children  between  15  and 
65  are  protected  by  this  policy. 


PILOT  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


